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derful book" which "points to a future that surpasses all imag-
ination-----1 don't think any unprejudiced man can read it
carefully without being convinced of its truth."8
The Mariposa landed the Georges at Auckland, New Zealand,
where early on the morning of March 1,1890, they were met by
a group of Single Taxers. The group drove first to the residence
of the venerable Sir George Grey, who had once played the role
of dictator and had four times been governor of important Brit-
ish colonies. Sir George, who had advocated a land tax upon
assuming the premiership of New Zealand (then a colony) in
1877, had been one of the first to read and acclaim Progress and
Poverty. George wrote glowingly to The Standard of this visit
and concluded, "I hope to return to New Zealand if only for the
purpose of seeing him again."9
During the few hours' stay in Auckland members of the New
Zealand Anti-Poverty Society, meeting in one of the hotels, pre-
sented George with a beautiful illuminated address. And Sir
George Grey, who incidentally was himself a large landowner,
made a speech in which he again proclaimed his faith in Prog-
ress and Poverty. The two men, who struck up an immediate
and fast friendship (though they were never to meet again face
to face), continued their conversation so long at the wharf,
where they had walked together, that the captain of the Mari-
posa considerately delayed the ship's sailing.
The Georges' arrival in Australia had a deep significance for
both of them. For Mrs. George it was the first^visit to her native
land since she had left it at the age of five years. For George it
was a visit to the land of enlightenment. This great Pacific sub-
continent had fascinated him $ver since, as a lad of fifteen, he
had sailed to Melbourne. In the later years of his social and eco-
nomic awakening he had come to look with hope upon this
country where the secret ballot had originated, where railroads
and telegraph systems were publicly owned, and where savings
banks and parcel post were part of the postal service.
Their reception in Sydney was enthusiastic. George was com-
pelled to make a brief speech from his carriage to a huge crowd
in front of the Town Hall, and then another and longer one in-
side, where he was officially welcomed by Mayor Sydney Burde-
Idn and by city and colonial dignitaries (Australia, too, had not
yet attained dominion status). He told how he had fought to
have the Australian system of voting introduced into the United
States, and reported that ten states had adopted the method and